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This publication presents research information 
on recent labor developments in foreign countries. The 
primary sources for articles and tables are reports from 
American Foreign Service posts, publications of foreign 
governments, and the foreign press. The publication is 
prepared by the Office of Foreign Labor and Trade of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Use of funds for printing this publication 
was approved by the Directorof the Bureau of the Budget, 
September 8, 1965. 





Indexes of Living Costs Abroad. The quarterly 
revisions, for 27 foreign cities, appear on pages 
25-26 of this issue. 
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WAGE DEVELOPMENTS IN BRAZIL, 1964-66 


Studies recently published by the Govern- 
ment of Brazil indicate that real wages 
of industrial workers have declined over 
the past several years in the country's 
principal industrial areas--Sao Paulo 
and the State of Guanabara, where Rio de 
Janeiro is located. 

The Brazilian Planning Ministry pub- 
lished data on wage adjustments and real 
wage levels for 11 categories of workers 
in SdAéo Paulo for the period 1962-65. 
(See tables 1 and 2 on the following 
page.) The purpose of the study was to 
refute statements that the Government's 
wage policy had worked a disproportionate 
hardship on workers. These data covered 
an estimated 889,500 workers and showed 
an average increase inreal wages of 4.1 
percent from 1963 to 1965 for the entire 
group of workers. For the combined cate- 
gory of metal, textile, shoe, glass, and 
chemical workers, the average increase 
in real wages in that period was 8 per- 
cent. 

The effect on average wages in Sao 
Paulo of increases inthe cost of living 
varies somewhat with the cost-of-living 
index used. It is believed that the 
Planning Ministry used the index for Sao 
Paulo prepared by the Getulio Vargas 
Foundation. If the Sao Paulo Municipal 
Government cost-of-living index is used 
(table 3), the increases in average real 
wages become decreases--of 4.6 percent 
for the entire group studied by the Minis- 
try and 5.4 percent for the combined five 
categories. 

In its 2-year economic development 
program (Programa de Ac&o Econ@mica do 
Gov@rno Revoluciorfario 1964/1966), the 
Government analyzed the effects of in- 
flation which occurred during the period 
1952 to January 1964. This analysis 
showed that (1) the general trend in the 
purchasing power of minimum wages in 
Guanabara was upward from 1952 to Decem- 
ber 1958, at which time a downward trend 
developed; (2) the intervals between 
readjustments of the minimum wage were 


reduced from 30 months in the period 
1956-58 to 12 months inthe period 1963- 
64; and (3) the monthly rate of inflation 
increased from about 1.3 percent in the 
period August 1956-December 1958 to 4.5 
percent in the period January 1963- 
January 1964. 

Estimates prepared by the U.S. Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro, updating this analysis, 
showed that the downward trend evident 
from December 1958 to January 1964 has 
continued since then but at a_ somewhat 
slower rate. The minimum wage adjust- 
ments, made inMarch of the last 3 years, 
have been only partially and temporarily 
successful in restoring the purchasing 
power of wages at the minimum level. 

Although there is no statistical survey 
covering the total number of workers in 
the Guanabara area who are receiving the 
minimum wage, a Ministry of Labor and 
Social Security survey of 250,000 in- 
dustrial workers in October 1965 showed 
that about 31 percent earned wages equal 
to the minimum or less. In other sectors, 
the percentage is reportedly higher. 

In another survey by the Labor Ministry, 
the average monthly wage in April 1965 
for all industries in Brazil was esti- 
mated to be 104,000 cruzeiros (US$56.20). 
(See table 4.) This survey, the first of 
its kind, is. based on a sampling of 4 
percent of the reports submitted in 1965 
by Brazilian firms under the so-called 
Law of 2/3, which requires that two-thirds 
of all employees must be Brazilian. 
Among nine economic activities, selected 
because they parallel the structure of 


Brazilian trade union and employer organ- 
izations, the industrial sector had the 
lowest average salaries throughout Brazil. 
This was due largely to the presence of 
a large number of unskilled workers in 
this sector. In some States, however, 
the lowest average was in education or 
other sectors. In most regions, the 
highest average monthly wages were in 
credit institutions (banks and insurance 


companies).--U.S. Embassy, Rio de Janeir,. 
1 





Table l. 





Percentage Increase of Wage Adjustments for Selected Worker 


Categories, SAo Paulo, 1962-65 








































































































ake ‘ Month of Percent of increase from 
Worker category umber o wage prior readjustment 
workers, 1965 readjustment 
J 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Metal workers......... 200 ,000 November 60 80 83 45 
Textile workers...... , 90,000 November 60 80 83 45 
Shoe workersS.....ce0s- 45,000 November 60 80 83 45 
Glass workers......... 28,000 November 60 80 83 45 
Chemical workers...... 130,000 November 60 80 83 40 
Construction workers.. 139,000 May 49 65 90 70 
Newspaper workers..... 6,500 December 60 82 88 40 
Commercial workers... 110,000 December 60 80 86 42 
Bank workers........e- 45,000 September 690 70 95 45 
Hotel workers......... 35,000 July 60 73 73 65 
Paper workers......... 70,000 October 60 80 80 40 
Source: Prepared by the Brazilian Planning Ministry and published in Folha de Sao Paulo, 
June 25, 1966. 
Table 2. Index of Average Real Wages for Selected Worker Categories, Sao Paulo, 
1962-66, Using Sao Paulo Cost-of-Living Index of Getulio Vargas Foundation 
Index of average real wages 
Worker category 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1/ 
All worker categories (1963=100)......... -- -- 96.8 104.1 105.7 
Metal, textile, shoe, glass, and chemical 
workers CIQGISIOG) iiaiwidscc ac chee vecwus 97 92 90 99 -- 
1/ lst quarter. 
Source: Prepared by the Brazilian Planning Ministry and published in Folha de Sao Paulo, 
June 25, 1966. 
Table 3. Index of Average Real Wages for Selected Worker Categories, Sao Paulo, 1962-65, 
Using Sao Paulo Municipal Government Cost-of-Living Index 
[ 1961=100] 
Ind f 
dvtibie cateebty iat pel ndex of average real wages 
: 1962 1963 1964 1965 
All worker categories.......... 889 ,500 102.7 102.3 100.8 97.6 
Metal, textile, shoe, glass, and 
Chemical. wOrkers viens os ise cendecwss 493,000 102.8 102.5 101.0 97.0 
Construction. WOrkerss ....o0 20 6.0/0:0 2 600.0108 130,000 102.5 100.7 101.3 97.6 
Newspaper workers......... Sak a aO Rae 6,500 102.4 103.2 103.4 100.4 
Commercial workers......... Che sins kee 110,000 102.4 102.1 101.2 99.7 
ee a aes See earn ee ae ay 45,000 101.2 98.3 100.9 91.4 
HOC WOCKOES i. ok EIS ORATOR. 35,000 105.1 106.2 96.7 96.1 
PADOT AAITKOREs 05535 Bi6is ERED ES eee 70,000 102.0 104.4 100.1 89.8 
Note: Statistical inconsistences between the real wage indexes shown in Tables 2 and 3 are 


believed to be due to slight differences in the wage data or in the number of workers used. 
Source: 





U.S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 
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INTERNATIONAL 








GERMANY (FEDERAL REPUBLIC) --TURKEY 


Foreign Workers Devise Novel Invest- 
ment Plan. Turkish workers employed 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 





have formed a company called Ttirksan 


(Worker-Supported Turkish Industry and 
Trade Company), with a. planned capital 
equivalent. to US$1,225,000. Operating 
under German corporation law, this firm 
will utilize funds accumulated by the 
Turkish workers in’ German banks and 
savings institutions to establish chemi- 
cal, construction, and machine building 
enterprises in Turkey. There are about 
150,000 Turkish "guest workers" current- 
ly in Germany, with an estimated US$175 
million in savings in German financial 
institutions. 

The plan for Ttirksan_ was conceived 
by two Turkish engineers working in 
Germany. They felt that such a» project 
would benefit both the homeland and 
the participants. The firm is a stock 
company; since January 1966, when the 
plan was initiated, more than 1,000 
persons have acquired shares. The com- 


pany also received funds from other 
parts of Western Europe and from the 
United States. 

Tiirksan issues ‘two types. of shares, 
one type to Turkish workers employed 
in Germany, and the other to Turks in 
Turkey. The former are sold in quan- 
tities of up to 10 shares; larger pur- 
chases are forbidden, to prevent specu- 
lation. Qualified shareholders’ of 
this type of share have the right to 
employment in one of the plants to be 
built in Turkey under the company's in- 
vestment plan. Turks living in the 
homeland and buying shares do not have 
employment rights and are entitled to 
a smaller. portion of the profits. 

Since the plan is in harmony with 
the Turkish Government's own policy of 
encouraging remittances from workers 
abroad (a total of nearly $70 million 
was remitted from workers in Germany 
in 1965) and of utilizing to a greater 
extent the newly acquired skills of these 
workers, the Government has promised 
Tuirksan its support, including offers of 
factory sites.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 











WESTERN EURCPE AND CANADA 








CANADA 


Canada Upgrades Training Status. Under 
the Training Allowances Act, which be- 
came lawon June 16, 1966, adult trainees 





will no. longer receive unemployment 
compensation but will be paid a weekly 
basic allowance. The act applies to un- 
employed or underemployed adult workers 
undergoing training or retraining. 
Previously, the ‘trainees were con- 
sidered to be unemployed and were paid 
unemployment compensation, which was de- 
ducted from their training allowances. 
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Under the new law, trainees are consid- 
ered to be employed and, since they draw 
no unemployment compensation, their en- 
titlement-to future unemployment compen- 
sation is retained. Furthermore, they 
are not required to make contributions 
to the unemployment compensation system 
during the training period. 

The new act provides a basic weekly 
allowance for trainees of Canadian $35 
(US$32.41). Additional allowances will 
be paid to trainees with dependents and 
to those who must live away from home 
during the training period. The Federal 














Government will reimburse. the Provinces 
for the basic allowance and will bear 90 


percent of the additional allowances up» 
to-a maximum of C$90 (US$83.33) per 


trainee. per week. 

The. sponsor of the legislation. ex- 
plained that it was designed to raise the 
dignity of adult training and retraining 
and make it more attractive to workérs as 
well as to the community at large.--U.S. 


Embassy, Ottawa, and Labour Gazette. 
FRANCE 


Plant Committeés Made Moré Effective. 


A law passed in July 1966 provides for 
reforms in the operation of plant.com- 
mittees in French industry. The commit- 
tees, created underal945 law, are com- 
posed of the head of an enterprise, elec- 
ted worker delegates, and trade-union 
appointed representatives who act. as 
advisors at committee meetings. The 
reforms are intended primarily to in- 
crease the committees' effectiveness in 
protecting the interests of the workers 
and to improve ‘thestatus of the trade 
union advisors. The Government spon- 
sored the legislation. 

The reforms were proposed in 1964 by 
the Labor Minister on the grounds that 
many plant committees were not operating 
effectively, mainly because of opposition 
from employers who regarded them as a 
threat to their managerial prerogatives. 
However, the desire foratrue “dialogue” 
with labor via the committees apparently 
has been spreading even in management 
circles. One group, an association of 
young industrialists, advanced a proposal 
that went beyond that of the Minister’ of 


Labor in giving labor avoice in manage- 
rial decisions via the plant committees. 











The new. legislation specifies that 
management is to consult with the plant 
committee on vocational training pro- 
grams, measures to increase productivity, 
employer.contributions to workers' hous- 
ing, ‘and ‘any’ developments that may: lead 
to reductions in ‘thé’work force. In 
addition; the ‘employer ‘must furnish the 
committee with quarterly reports on pro- 
duction, orders, and employment; and 
with annual reports on the economic ‘situ- 


‘ation of the-enterprise. This informa- 


tion is to be’ held confidential ‘by the 
committee members and’ must not be pub- 


fished in any form. 


In several. respects, the new provi- 
sions give trade union advisors: to,com- 
mittees in plants with 500 employees or 
more the same rights as only the elected 
worker delegates had possessed. previous- 
ly. The, advisors are now entitled to 
payment. for up to» 20 hours of. .work.a 
month for: time spent.on committee, busi- 
ness. They also are,entitled .to.pro- 
tection against dismissal while serving 
on the committee and for 6months there- 
after, except in the case of dismissal 
for "grave fault" with approval by a 
labor inspector. 

Technical and professional personnel 
are entitled to separate representation 
on the committees, whénever they consti - 
tute more than 5 percent of ‘the total 
work force of 500 employées or more. 

Finally, the law imposes penalties on 
employers who refuse to sanction the es- 
tablishment’ of plant. committees or who 
interfere with their work. The penalties 
include’ fines “of ‘up to 5,000 francs 
(US$1,000) and imprisonment. of up to 1 
year; they may be doubled if an employer 
continues to pare the law.-+0.S. Ss. 


Embassy » Pa ris. ~ ’ 
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NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








IRAN 


Khuzistan P tes Re ed fo 
1966. Daily wage rates last spring for 


geieed errata in Khudt stan Prov- 
ince "ranged from a low | of 132 rials 


(1° rial=US$0.013) for a’ messenger to 
372 rials for a senior mechanic. Monthly 


5 















Minimum and Maximum Occupational Wage Rates Paid by Five Selected Employers, 


Khuzistan, Iran, Spring of 1966 
fin rials 1/] 








Monthly minimum and maximum rates 















































Sched- 
Emp loyer wet cet po Shipping or | Senior typist | Junior typist 
Bate 98 liaison man. | customs clerk or clerk or clerk 
Employer A....| 43.5] 30,380-41,840} 18,640-25,020] 18,640-25,020/. 15,390- 20,670 
Employer B....| 41.0] 24,900-33,900] 16,900-22,600}.13,900-18,600! 9,400-12,000 
Employer Ce aye 37.5 19 ,500- pA] 9 ,000- 16 ,000 9 ,000- 17 ,000 
Employer D.... 38.0} 23,000-33,000}|. 16 ,000- 24 ,000 7 ,000- 12,000 
Employer E....| 48.0] 30,000- -- |. 22,500- -- | 20,000- --| 10,000- -- 
Sched- Daily minimum and maximum rates 
uled 
Employer weekly Chauffeur mphee. od or Service Junior 
Wi Fs oatman mechanic mechanic 
Emp loyer A. eee 43.5 182- 266 182- 266 — bade 
Employer B....{ 48.0 196-244 132-164 196-372 164-196 
Employer C.... 37.5 146- 246 188-219 -- 7: 
Employer Biss 38.0 212-326 212-326 — e= 
Employer E....{ 48.0 160- -- -- -- -- 
1/ 1 rial=US$0.013. Source: U.S... Embassy,. Ankara, un- 


salary rates ranged from a low of 7,000 
rials fora junior typist to 41,840 rials 
for a junior liaison man. These wage 
rates are the minimum and maximum rates 
paid in the spring of 1966.in Khuzistan 
Province by four large employers in the 
oil, construction, utilities, and ship- 
ping industries and by a foreign consu- 
late. (See accompanying table.) Khuzi- 
stan is the locale of an extensive de- 
velopment. program, comparable to the 
Tennessee, Valley Authority inthe United 
States. (See Labor Law and Practice in 
Iran, BLS Report 276 (1964), for average 
industrial earnings in 80 Iranian cit- 


ies.)--U.S. Embassy, Tehran. 





NEPAL 


Labor Organization Structure Changed. 
The Government has acceded to the demands 
of the transport workers and amended the 
constitution of the Nepal Workers' Orga- 
nization, (NWO) to provide for the organi- 
zation of workers into local industrial 
or occupational groups, which will have 





6 





published data. 


representation on a national executive 
committee. The NWO (also known as the 
Nepal Labor Organization--NLO) was es- 
tablished in 1963 as one of the basic 
“class organizations" covering the entire 
population. The other class organiza- 
tions were set up for peasants, women, 
children and. students,  ex-servicemen, 
and college graduates. 

Previously, workers were organized on 
a@ geographic basis into local groups of 
all factory and transport workers and 
14 zonal organizations, headed by a na- 
tional executive committee. (See Labor 
Developments Abroad, September 1963, p. 
12.) The amendment eliminated the zonal 
structure and provided for direct repre- 
sentation of the new local units on an 
industry or occupational basis in a na- 
tional -executive - committee.--U.S. Em- 


bassy, Kathmandu. 


TURKEY 


Industrial Earnings Rise Between 1960 
and 1965. Average daily earnings of 




















Frio 





manufacturing workers insured under the 
social security program rose to 21 Turkish 
liras (1 TL=US$0.111) in 1965, or an 
increase of 45 percent since 1960. At 
the same time, the cost of living in- 
creased by only 23 percent, according 


to an article in the March 15, 1966, 


issue of Sanayi Dergisi, published by 
the Istanbul Chamber of Industries, 

The article was based on the earnings 
of the 385,855 wage earners in manufac- 
turing, in both the public and private 
sectors, whohad social security coverage 
in 1964. These workers are among the 
higher paid workers of the country, since 
the social security program in 1964 
covered only industrial workers who had 
been employed for at least 30 days in 
the larger establishments (firms of at 
least 4 employees in large cities and 
10 employees in other areas). 

The daily earnings in 1964 of these 
insured workers, who had an overall aver- 
age of 19.07 TL, were as follows: 





Average daily 
earnings 


Industry (Turkish liras 1/) 
PONG sca eecestect cee 17.60 
BEVETageS..ceeeesees 21.87 
TextilesS......c.eeeee 16.87 
TOBACCO... cccccccces 15.96 
Clothing...........- 17.75 
Wood--and cork....... 14.81 
Furniture....ccceces 17.38 





Average daily 
_ earnings. ._ 


Industry (Turkish liras 1/) 
PAPETc occvacraascsies 22.18 
Printing...esecseres 25.53 
Leather....eyseeceee 19.98 
Rubber. -ceccosevcecs 19.48 
Pharmaceuticals and 

Chemitals......... 24.15 
Petroleum and coal 

derivatives......+. 36.96 
Stone, clay, and sand 17.70 
Primary metals...... 25.58 
Metal goodsS,......6+ 20.73 
Machinery...secseses 23.53 
Electrical machinery _ 

and equipment..... 20 .92 
Communications ere ne 

equipment......... 22.24 
Miscellaneous....... 17.20 


4/1 TheUS$O.111. 


The article refers to ‘the round of 
collective bargaining agreements under 
the 1963 Act on Collective Agreements, 


Strikes and Lockouts, “that employers 


were a bit too generous in their anxiety 
to avoid strikes." These agreements will 
expire during 1966 and early 1967. Ac- 
cording to the article, “It is logical 
to expect’ that the next round of bar- 
gaining will be more arduous ard that 
wages will be determined by economic 
considerations."--U.S. Embassy, Ankara. 











AFRICA 








CONGO (KINSHASA) 


New Wage Legislation Announced. On 
May 1, 1966, the Congolese Government 


announced a 30-percent increase in the 
national minimum daily wage and a doubling 
of family allowances. 

The principal laws involved are: 

1. Ordinance LawNo. 66/268-a of April 
30, 1966, which concerns . minimum wages 
and minimum family allowances. 


2. Ordinance. No. 66/268-b of April 
30, 1966, which implements Ordinance. Law 
No. 66/268-4. 

3... Ministry. of Labor Decision No. 
12/66 of May. 7, 1966, which establishes 
minimum wages and family allowances, in 
the capital city of Kinshasa _ (formerly 
Leopoldville). . | 

Four wage categories, based. on skill. 
levels, are defined in the legislation: 
(a) unskilled (including sweepers in 
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factories, handlers of goods, road re- 
pairmen, and watchmen); (b) a_ special 
semiskilled category (for "specialized 
laborers"); (c) semiskilled ("semiqual- 
ified workers whose work demands a partial 
knowledge of the craft"--including sold- 
erers, lathe operators, bookkeepers, 
and stenographers); and (d) skilled 
workers (including qualified machine 
operators, repairmen, and stenographers 
capable of editing and filing certain 
documents). 

The ratios of minimum wages by category 
of skill. level are: unskilled, 100; 
semiskilled, 150; and skilled, 200. 
Specific daily rates for the city of 
Kinshasa are: unskilled, 173,CF. (150 
Congolese francs=US$1); semiskilled, 260 
CF; and skilled, 346 CF. The new minimum 
family allowance applicable to Kinshasa 
is 20 CF. per child per day. 

Provincial authorities, in cooperation 
with professional, employer, and labor 
organizations, were directed to examine 
wage levels and current. prices each year, 
for the consideration.of further minimum 
wage adjustments. The resultant reports 
are to be sent to the Ministry of Labor 
before January 1 of each year. 

The new legislation. reduces the number 
of the .Congo's economic (geographic) 
zones. The law specified 35 zones, as 
against 100 established in November 26, 
1963. Each zone has its own three wage 
scales, with the cities having the 
highest rates, towns. the next, highest, 


and rural areas the lowest.--U.S. Em- 


bassy, Kinshasa. 
TUNISIA 





Contract Signed for Educational Center. 
A contract providing technical assistance 


leading toward the establishment of an 
independent Center for Advanced Manage- 
ment. Studies and Education in Tunis was 
signed on June 27, 1966, by the Tunisian 
Government and Management Education As- 
sociates. The management. group is com- 
posed of professors from the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

The center is to provide training in 
business administration at the graduate 
level, executive development programs 
to improve the performance of existing 
management personnel, and research in 
managerial problems confronting the 
public and private sectors. in Tunisia. 
The U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment, under its technical assistance 
program, is financing the contract. 

A 2- to. 3-week seminar for managers of 
public and private enterprises, scheduled 
for the summer of 1967, is expected 
to be the first academic activity of 
the center... In the meantime, _ two re- 
search associates, who have already 
arrived in Tunis, are to prepare teach- 
ing material based on case studies of 
local business operations.--U.S. Em- 


bassy, Tunis. 








LATIN AMERICA 








REGIONAL 


Emigration of High-Level Personnel 
Increases. The migration of high-level 
personnel from one Latin American country 
to another, and to countries outside 
Latin America, has increased in recent 
years. Low salaries and lack of pro- 
fessional opportunities inthe migrant's 
home country reportedly are the causes 
of this trend. 
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Although there are no accurate data 
as to the actual number of migrant pro- 
fessionals or their destination, a sig- 
nificant proportion of the movement has 
been to Venezuela, Brazil, and Mexico. 


According to the Organization of American 
States (OAS), a large number of those 
who migrate within Latin America are 
attracted to Venezuela because of that 
country's relative prosperity and high 
rate of economic growth. The Venezuelan 
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Government reported that in,1964 about 
20 percent. of . the 750 ‘scientists .-in 
Venezuela were foreigners (primarily 
from other Latin American countries and 
Europe), and another 17 percent were 
naturalized citizens. 

Most of the available statistics re- 
garding migrants from Latin American 
countries come from United States .immi-+ 
gration statistics, although these 
figures relate only .to migration to-the 
United States. and make no allowance. for 
the return of. emigrants to their country 
of origin. For, example, during the year 
ending June 30,, 1965, only 27 percent of 
the 4,057 Latin. American... professionals 
eligible for citize:.ship (obtained visas 
in 1959-60) became naturalized U.S. 
citizens. “In a recent sample survey of 
Chilean professionals working in the 
United States, less than 10 percent of 
those interviewed expressed an intent to 
remain permanently inthe United States; 
8 percent of this sample, however, had 
already become U.S. citizens. 

Immigration figures indicate that the 
number of Latin American professional, 
technical, and kindred workers entering 
the United States has. substantially in- 
creased every 5 years, from1,300 persons 
in fiscal year. ending June 1960 to more 
than 8,000 in fiscal year.1965. (See 
accompanying table.) In the earlier 
year, 37.5 percent of the professionals 
were from the. Caribbean,. 33.8 percent 
from Central America, and 28.6 percent 
from South America. In fiscal year 1965, 
the largest percentage of professionals 
migrating to the United States were also 
from the Caribbean (44.3 percent), and 
of these, the majority were from Cuba 
(65.3 percent). Migrants from South 
America and Central America accounted 
for 38.2percent and 17.5 percent respec- 
tively. Four countries--Colombia, Argen- 
tina, Ecuador, and. Brazil--accounted 
for 84 percent of the increase (1,547) 
in emigrants from South America between 
1960 and 1965. 


Cuba, primarily as a consequence of 


its political circumstances, has. been 


the country most adversely affected by, 


the migration of professionals in recent 
years (2,406 to the United States in 
1965). 
largest number of professionals migrat- 


The two countries with the next. 


ing. to the ;United. States. in» -1965 were 
Argentina. (873) and Colombia: (799). :In 
each of these countries, between 350 and 
500. professionals. obtained immigrant 
visas to the United States annually in 
the period 1959-62. : 

It is believed that the migration of 
highly trained personnel to the United 
States-occurs in all professional fields, 
although local circumstances and . the 
number...of..job openings in the United 
States may limit the number of migrants 
in some occupations more than, in. other 
occupations. 

A relatively small number of engineers 
have migrated, partly because engineering 
training in Latin America is typically 
oriented to local. problems, In: addition,’ 
the high: demand for locally trained 
engineers in most’ Latin American ¢Coun- 
tries keeps salaries for this profession 
relatively high. - A total of 547 engi- 
neers emigrated to the United States in 
1965; 21 percent (119): were Cubans and 
44 percent (252) came from four countries: 
Argentina (88), ‘Colombia (70), Mexico 
(57), and Brazil (37). 

In the decade 1956-65, .a total. of 
4,257 --Latin-American physicians (ex- 
cluding Cubans) were admitted,.to, the 
United States, Migration of physicians 
increased by almost 45 percent.,.between 
the periods 1956-60 and 1961-65. 





Area Total. 1956-60 1961-6 
Total....«- 4,257 1,742 ..2,515 
Mexico.....ceee 704 286 418 
Central America. 762 300 462 
South America... 2,791 1,156 1,635 


In. the year ending June .30, 1965, .757 
physicians from Latin American countries 
were admitted to the United States as 
emigrants, although many of these per- 
sons were postgraduate trainees whowould » 
return to their home,country upon com- 
pletion of their training. Among: these 

physicians, ,201 were Cubans, 
In 1965, 510 ..Latin American. nurses 


were . admitted with immigrant visas to 
the United States, Of these, almost.-60 
percent were admitted from | seven coun- 
tries: Mexico, Cuba, Costa Rica, Argen-: | 
tina, Colombia, Ecuador.,.and. the Domini- 
can Republic. . However,,. the migration 








Professional, Technical, and Kindred Workers Admitted as Immigrants to 
the United States, by Country of Birth, Fiscal Year 1950 to Fiscal Year 1965 





Country or region 1950 
of birth . 


Percentage 
increase, 
1950-65 


1955 1960 





Latin Americé...ceccccsecs 


539.4 





GHETTO» > sesiebeseeebsses 


Cabs. ooveee’ 
Dominican Republic.... 
Haiti. wcccocccvcsccves 
Jamaica... .ccccccccese 
ti) a ey rae roe A | 


Central America........e06 


655.1 
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El Salvador.....sesees 
Guatemala...ceecsseoee 
HonduraS...eccsssevere 
Nicaragua...ccorereces 
PARANA 50% > 0.0 d400 510008 
Other.. 


South America..... 





Argentina... .ceccsccee 
BROSTIG 5s FS CART 
Colombia.......... 
Ecuadof eis sie ees 


Venezuela... ....cecceee 
Bolivia. diccveVescoave 
Th Rdisdicndaneenaate dave « 
Others, .O8k cer Mivace 




















1/ West Indies. 
Source: U.S. Department of Justice, 


Annual Reports: 1950, 1955, 1960, 1965. 


of nurses is a serious problem for only 
a few countries. About 20 percent of 
all nurses in Honduras migrate, most- 
ly to the United States. Of the 464 
graduates of the principal Bolivian 
nursing schools up to 1965, 114 have 
migrated (69 to the United States and 
39 to other Latin American countries). 
In Ecuador, 78 of 414 graduates of the 
National School of Nurses who are still 
living have migrated--47 to the United 
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Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


States and 31 to other Latin American 
countries. Of approximately 1,200 
active nurses in Colombia, 159 have 
migrated (90 to the United States, 48 
to Latin America, 18 to Europe, and 3 
to other countries). In Jamaica, where 
about 130 nurses are graduated each 
year, roughly 200 nurses annually make 
application to work abroad.--Organiza- 
tion of American States andU.S. Govern- 
ment Publications. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


The following titles of books and articles came to 
the attention of the Office of Foreign Labor and 
Trade within recent weeks. 


WESTERN EUROPE AND CANADA 
REGIONAL 
De Schweinitz, Dorothea. Labor-Management Consultation in the tory. Honolulu, 


Hawaii, Industrial Relations Center, University of Hawaii, 1966. 128 pp. Com- 
pares West Germany, Sweden, and United Kingdom. 


European Community, Information Service. ial Poli in the opean Coal and 
Steel Community. 20 pp. 1966. [Community Topics 20 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. Facts on Europe: — Economic and Labor Infor- 


mation for the U.S. Businessman. New York, 1966. 118 pp. 


International Labour Office. Improvement of Conditions of Life and Work of Tenants, 


Share-Croppers and Similar Categories of Agricultural Workers. 5ist sess., Re- 


port VII(1). Geneva, 1966. 92 pp. 











U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration. Manpower Policy and Programs 
in Five Western European Countries: France, Great Britain, The Netherlands, Swe- 
den, and West Germany. Washington, 1966. 59 pp. {Manpower Research, Bulletin 1 


AUSTRIA 











Rodler, Othmar. "Dynamics of Pensions Adjustment in Austria," Bulletin of the 


International Social Security Association, October 1965, pp. 464-468. 


BELGIUM 








Dudra, Michael. "The Belgian 'Preferential' Shop," Personnel Journal (Swarthmore, 
Pa.) April 1966, pp. 212-215. 


FINLAND 


"Wages in Finland, 1958-1965," Bank of Finland Monthly Bulletin, July 1966, pp. 
18-21. 





PORTUGAL 


"A Basic Workmen's Compensation Act in Portugal," International Labour Review, 
June 1966, pp. 666-667. : 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Marsh, Arthur. Industrial Relations in Engineering. Oxford, New York, Pergamon 
Press, 1965. 362 pp. 





Reddaway, W. B. “Rising Prices for Ever," Lloyds Bank Review, July 1966, pp. 1-15. 
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CHINA, PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF 


Chao, Kang. The Rate and Pattern of Industrial Growth in Communist China. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., University of Michigan Press, 1965. 188 pp. 





Cheng, Chu-yuan. Scientific and Engineering Manpower in Communist China, 1949-1963. 
Washington, National Science Foundation, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1965. 


588 pp. 





Ishikawa, Shigeru. National Income and Capital Formation in Mainland China: An 
Examination of Official Statistics. Tokyo, Haku-o-do Printing Co., Ltd., 1965. 


206 pp. 


Walker, Kenneth R. Planning in Chinese Agriculture: Socialisation and the Private. 


Sector, 1956-1962. Chicago, Aldine Publishing Co., 1965. 109 pp. 











Wu, Yuan-Li. The Economy of Communist China. New York, Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
1965. 225 pp. 





CHINA, REPUBLIC OF 


Shen, T. H. Agricultural Development on Taiwan Since World War Il. Ithaca, N. Y., 
Comstock Publishing Associates, 1964. 399 pp. 





Taiwan, Department of Social Affairs, Labor Force Survey Research Group. Manpower 
Requirement Pilot Survey on Service Industries in Taiwan, March 1965. Taiwan, 


1965. 26 pp. 





Manpower Requirement Survey Report on Manufacturing Industries in Taiwan, 
December 1964. Taiwan, 1964. 39 pp. 





HONG KONG 





Hong Kong, Department of Commerce and Industry. Textiles, Hong Kong. Hong Kong, 
Government Printer, 1965. 43 pp. 





Hong Kong, Department of Labour. Annual Report, 1964-65. Hong Kong, Government 
Printer, 1965. 145 pp. 


INDONESIA 


Geertz, Clifford. The Social History of an Indonesian Town. Cambridge, Mass., 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press, 1965. 217 pp. 





Mintz, Jeanne S. Mohamme g 
New York, Frederick A. comer, 1965. 246 pp. 


Palmier, Leslie. Indonesia: New Nations and Peoples. New York, Walker and Co., 
1966. 240 pp. 


JAPAN 


Allen, G. C. Japan's Economic Expansion. London, NewYork, Oxford University Press, 
1965. 296 pp. 











LABOR STATISTICS ON VENEZUELA 


Explanatory Note 


The major sources of labor statistics 
for Venezuela are: . (1) Ministry of. La- 


bor, Office of Labor Statistics-:-Boletin 


de Estadisticas del Trabajo Lmexterhys 
Estadisticas del Trabajo (annual), 

Memoria . (annual); (2). Central Bank bt 
Venezuela--Bolet{n Mensual (monthly). and 
Informe Econdémico. (annual) ; and (3) Min- 
istry of Development, Directorate General 
of Statistics and National Census-- 
Anuario Estadfstico de Venezuela. 














Manpower. The only source of infor- 
mation on the total labor force of Vene- 
zuela is the decennial census. In the 
1961 census, the labor force was defined 
as all persons. 10 years of age and over 
who were employed or unemployed in the 
week preceding the census. Persons 
counted as employed comprise self-em- 
ployed workers, wage and salary workers, 
and unpaid family workers who worked one- 
third or more of the workable time in 
the week preceding the census. Persons 
counted as unemployed comprise (1) those 
who had worked for pay or were self-em- 
ployed at some time during the past year 
but who were without work and looking 
for work in the week preceding the census, 
and (2) those looking for their first job. 
Tables 1, 2, and 3. give final .census 
manpower data. The 1950 census infor- 
mation in these tables has been, regrouped 
to correspond to. the 1961 census defi- 
nitions. The labor force participation 
rates (table 4) are based on a 1.5- 
percent probability sample of households, 
drawn from census returns (4 percent in 
Caracas and 1 percent inthe rest of the 
nation). The figures forthe total labor 
force shown in table 4, therefore, differ 
from those in table l. 


Employment and Earnings. The employ- 
ment and earnings figures intable 5 are 
derived from a monthly sample survey of 





establishments, conducted by the Office 
of Labor Statistics of . the Ministry of 
Labor. By Ministerial Decision No. 357 
of 1960, all private nonagricultural 
establishments, except those engaged in 
domestic service, are required to cooper- 
ate in the survey, although, in practice, 
collection of data from small trade and 
service establishments is not enforced. 
The published results, however, are based 
on a random sample of the reporting es- 
tablishments ‘stratified by industry, 
region, and employment size class. The 
original sample was drawn from a list 
of 12,274 establishments, employing 
285,744 wage. and salary workers, from 
which reports were obtained randomly 
during 1958. The list of establishments 
was believed to be representative of the 
nation, and the sample drawn from it 
representative of the covered industries, 
In January. 1961, the sample was expanded 
to cover seven additional industries. 
No information is available. regarding 
the introduction of newly created es- 
tablishments into the sample, In 1964, 
the sample consisted of 1.581 establish- 
ments employing 114,264 workers. 

The employment data refer to the number 
of wage and salary workers on the payrolls 
of reporting establishments on the last 
working day of each month, including 
workers temporarily absent fromwork due 
to paid or unpaid vacation, sick leave, 
strike, etc. The employment indexes 
shown in table 5 represent the ratio 
between the number of workers on the 
payrolls of establishments currently 
furnishing data and their corresponding 
base period figures. The published 
indexes use 1958 as the base period for 
most industries, but January 1961 is the 
base year for industries not covered 
prior to that date. For comparability, 
all of the indexes in table 5 have been 


converted to a January 1961 base. 
The earnings data in table 5 include 


overtime pay, vacation pay, holiday pay, 
13 





and all other supplements paid to workers. 
Average monthly earnings are obtained 
by dividing total earnings by the number 
of workers on the payrolls of reporting 
establishments as of the last working 
day of each month. Average monthly and 
daily hours worked by wage workers, not 
shown in table 5, are also available 
from the survey on a monthly basis, but 
no annual average figures have been 
published. 


Wage and Salary Rates. The data on 
wage and salary rates shown in table 6 
are derived from an Office of Labor 
Statistics' survey of basic rates pre- 
scribed in collective bargaining agree- 
ments. A total of 1,869 collective 
agreements, covering 238,030 workers, 
were included in the June 1965 survey. 
Table 6 presents data for selected in- 
dustries and occupations. 





Cost-of-Living Index. The cost-of- 
living index for Caracas (table 7) is 
computed by the Central Bank as a base- 
weighted geometric average of price 
relatives for 87 items. The weights and 
items were derived froma family expend- 
iture survey conducted in Caracas in 
1945. The index relates to middle-class 
families. Prices for all items are 
collected monthly through mail question- 
naires to 19 retail outlets and various 
public services in Caracas. Quotations 
relate to the end of the month. The 
Bank notes that the index is probably 
not very representative because of 
changes in consumption patterns since 
the base period of 1945. 





Family Income and Expenditures. Tables 
8-10 contain data from a nationwide 
family income and expenditure survey 
covering all types of households. The 
survey was conducted between June and 
November of 1962 by the Central Office 
of Coordination and Planning of the 
Presidency of the Republic (CORDIPLAN) 





in coordination with the Office of Samp- 
ling of the General Directorate of 
Statistics and National Census, the De- 
partment of National Accounts of the 
Central Bank of Venezuela, and the 
Council of Rural Well-Being. A proba- 
bility sample of 4,000 households, strat- 
ified by area size class and eight geo- 
graphic-economic zones was selected for 
the survey, using the 1961 population 
census as a base. The survey covered 
households in 15 urban areas with 25,000 
or more inhabitants, 5 urban areas with 
5,000 but less than 25,000 inhabitants, 
and 8 rural areas with less than 5,000. 
Usable returns were obtained from 3,743 
households. 1/ Each family participated 
in the survey for 7 consecutive days. 

Income includes all types of monetary 
income, the value of products grown by 
households for their own consumption, 
and the imputed rent of owner-occupied 
dwellings. Expenditures include both 
monetary expenditures and the imputed 
value of own consumption. The December 
1962 distribution of families by level 
of income shown in table 8 was derived 
by applying preliminary survey results 
to the estimated total number of families 
in Venezuela projected from _ the 1961 
census. Data in tables 9 and 10 are 
final survey results. The consumption 
unit figures were based onthe following 
scale: 


Consumption units 
Male 


Less than 4........... 0.15 
4 but less than 7..... 40 
7 but less than 1l.... 375 
11’ but less than 15... -90 
15 and over........... 1.00 





Years of age Female 





1/ For the breakdown of food expendi- 


tures by item, shown for three cities 
in table 10, usable returns were obtained 
for 3,681 households. 
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Table 1. Venezuela. Employment Status of the Population.1/, by Sex,.1950 and 1961 


[Population census. 


Thousands of persons 10 years: of age and over | 





Employment status 


February 1961 





Male 


November 1950 


Both Male 
sexes 


Female Female 





Population 10 years and over.....: 2 1,767 
Percent of total population........... age 6962 


Total labor force........ 


1,403 


Percent of population 10 years and over... 79.4 


Armed Forces 
Civilian labor force.... 


Employed..... ‘% 
Self-employed and wage a 
Unpaid family workers. 


Unemployed. 


18 
1,385 


1,733 | 4,987 | 2,532 | 2,454 
69.8 66.3 66.2 66.3 


303°{ 2,351 | 1,929 422 
17.5 47.1 | 76.2 17.2 


2° 32 32 
303 | 2,319 | 1,897 





1,296 
1,158 
138 


89 


Percent of civilian labor force 6.4 


Experienced workers... 


New entrants into the labor force. P 9 


80 











286 | 2,011 | 1,623 
263 | 1,905 | 1,523 
23 105 100 


18 309 274 
5.9 13.3 14.4 
14 288 257 
3 21 17 














1/ Excludes an estimated 56,700 tribal Indians 


in 1950 and 31,800 in 1961. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 


items may not equal totals. 


Source: Noveno Censo General de Poblacion: 
Resumen General 


laR Part A (Caracas, 


Ministerio de Fomento, Direccién General de 


Estad{stica y Censos Nacionales, 1966), pp. 29, 


152, 154, and 156. 








Note on Manpower in Developing Countries 





Labor Force. The _ recorded 
size of. a nation's labor force 
is affected by the period of 
reference used (e.g., whether 
reference is made to usual ac- 
tivity or activity during a 
brief specific time period) 
and the exclusion, in some 
countries, of persons below a 
certain minimum age. In addi- 
tion, in developing nations a 
large number of persons work 
on family farms or in other 
forms of self-employment, and 
most family members contribute 
at least some time to such 
enterprises, ranging from do- 


ing a few chores to full-time 
work...Whether such unpaid 
family workers are classified 
as inor out of the labor force 
affects substantially the re- 
corded level of employment. 


Unemployment __and_Underem- 
ployment. The level of unem- 


ployment in developing na- 
tions, and to a lesser extent 
in developed nations, is an 
incomplete indicator of the 
ability of a country to pro- 
vide employment opportunities 
since, even though the level 
of unemployment may be low, a 


large number of employed per- 
sons may be. underemployed. 
Many. self-employed and unpaid 
family. workers, who account 
for a very high proportion of 
the labor forces of most de- 
veloping nations, may be un- 
deremployed. However, they 
seldom consider themselves 
unemployed or actively seek 
work even when they have little 
or no work to do. Unfortu- 
nately, underemployment is not 
nearly as susceptible to sta- 
tistical measurement as unen- 
ployment, nor is it easy to 
define. 











Table 2. Venezuela. Civilian Employed Persons, by Major Industry Group and Sex, 1950 and 1961 


[Population census. Thousands of persons 10 years of age and over] 





November 1950 February 1961 


Major industry group 
Both sexes Male Both sexes Male 
Number |Percent Number | Percent 














All industry groups. 1,581 100.0 





26 
3 
69 


w 
NW 
. 


Agriculture, forestry, hunting, and fishing... 705 
Mining, quarrying, and petroleum extraction... 
Manufacturing. 

Construction, ° 

Electric, gas, water, and sanitary services... 
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236 
12 
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Source: _Noveno Censo General de Poblacién: _ Resumen 
General de la Republica, Part A (Caracas, Ministerio 
Because of rounding, sums of individual items de Fomento, Direccién General de Estadfstica y Censos 
Nacionales, 1966), various pages. 


1/ Fewer than 500. 


Note: 
may not equal totals. 


Table 3. Venezuela. Civilian Employed Persons, by Occupational Group and Sex, 1950 and 1961 


[Population census. Thousands of persons 10 years of age and over | 





November 1950 February 1961 





Occupational group Both 


Male Female peas Male Female 





All occupational groups..... cpaces 1,296 2,011 1,623 
698 
Miners, quarrymen, and related workers............ 15 15 
Professional, technical, and related workers.... ‘ 56 118 58 60 
Managerial, administrative, and related workers........ 14 31 27 
Clerical and related workers......... er 60 136 89 47 
Sales workers FIFO ELE 133 207 187 19 
Transportation, communication, and related workers...... 67 124 121 2 
Craftsmen, operatives, and laborerS.....s0--essesceceees 331 362 296 67 


Service workers... ; rir vee 166 246 88 158 
130 49 43 6 





Farmers, fishermen, and related workers...........+... 591 723 























1/ Fewer than 500. de Fomento, Direccién General de Estad{stica y Censos 


Source: Noveno Censo General de Poblacién: Resumen Nacionales, 1966), various pages. 


General de la Reptblica, Part A (Caracas, Ministerio 





Table 4. Venezuela. Labor Force and Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Sex, 1961 1/ 


[Population census. 


Persons 10 years of age and over] 





Age group 


Labor force (thousands) 


Labor force participation rate 2/ 





Both 
sexes 


Female 


Male 


Female 





All age groups..... 


10-14 years....-.eecees 
15 years and OVE... cece cceeneecs wobe cee 
Bi 19 HOARE oo ec EV CE St Khn bo cd 00.0.0-bme anne 
20-64 yearsS....ceeecvers 
yi et Wire po Arene eee oer ewe Peeeerers wore 
2OsBAs years cc inie beer do da biee dois 
29-29 'YOOrE 6 Lise Rhee d od eth lee ehe neds 
30-34 yearsS.. cc cccccccwececeers BEL eae 
35-54 years... ..eseeeese 
35-39 years......+.. 
40-44 yearS..cscpscscccccvossecseevece 
GS54$4 years, Bik, Ole ede OLERE. Se RMS 
SS =66 ryder) 6 ds ORE he ede Fe BOE. he FEO 
65 years and over.......-2e0e 


2,407 


76.5 


18.0 








92 
2,314 
285 
1,957 
1,029 
368 
344 
317 
767 
255 
210 
302 
161 
72 








Und 
‘% & & 8 


DAADADH 
NrFNNR OF SO 
re orurswu 








16.6 
89.5 
60.9 
96.5 
95.7 
91.8 
97.2 
98.6 
98.4 
99.0 
99.1 
97.4 
93.1 
72.0 





3.7 
21.1 
19.9 
22.4 
24.9 
26.6 
24.6 
23.3 
21.4 
23.5 
22.6 
19.0 
12.8 

8.4 





1/ Data derived from a 1.5 percent sample of census 


returns. The total labor force, therefore, 


from that shown in table 1. 
2/ Labor force as percent of population. 


differs 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 


may not equal totals. 


Anuario _Estad{stico de. Venezuela, 1957- 


1963 (Caracas, Ministerio de Fomento, Direccion General 


de Estadfstica y Censos Nacionales, 1964), vol. I, 





Table 5. Venezuela. -Nonagricultural Establishments: 


and Average Monthly Earnings for Wage and Salary Workers, 1964, 
by Industry Group 


[Monthly sample survey of establishments ] 


Employment Index, 1964 and 1965, 





Monthly earnings, 1964 
(in bolfvares 1/) 





Industry group 
All 


workers 


Salaried 
workers 


Wage 
workers 


All-worker employ- 
ment index 
(January .1961=100) 


Reported 2/ employment, 1964 








1964 


1965 


All 
workers 


Salaried 
workers 


Wage 
workers 





All industry groups... 950.5 


1,894.4 


608.5 


114,264 


35,829 


78,435 





Petroleumic«,. ¢v0'eivia.e Gute Eve's sf 2,472.6 
Iron mining. ......seeseeee0+| 2,067.4 
Manufacturing.......csceesees 954.2 


FO00 4). 0g s-e0-0e dein 758.3 
Beverages... tee 1,142.7 
TOBACCO, o6ic coc ece cog eiece 816.3 
Textiles... 786.5 
Clothing.. See 763.7 
Lumber and wood 
furniture... .ccccvvvees 615.1 
Paper and paper 
productS....sseeeeeeee] 1,033.1 
Printing and related 
industriesS.....sesesse-| 1,316.5 
Rubber products.........| 1,128.8 
Chemical products.... 1,277.9 
COMBNE ow dec vne eke ose eee 742.7 
Cement and clay 
PFOMUCEE.. oivveeseeeed 
Metal products........++. 
Basic iron and steel 
industry.... 


Automobile assembly..... 
Automobile repair....... 


Electricity 
Banking........ 
Services: 








3,565.6 


1,422.8 
1,425.1 


922.3 
1,009.2 





516.0 
838.1 
642.4 
673.0 
691.3 


595.8 
800.5 


1,129.9 
941.3 
890.6 
626.9 


1,022.4 
1,007.9 


892.2 
1,040.6 
702.1 


1,127.3 
819.3 


399.0 
538.0 











32,409 
3,225 
58 ,637 


8,955 
4,127 
2,175 
14 ,879 
2,160 


934 
3,103 


2,722 
2,174 
1,198 
2,248 


3,208 
5,503 


1,058 
3,143 
1,050 


7,070 
6,696 


3,306 
2,921 





14 ,033 
1,230 
10,150 


1,436 
1,192 
305 
1,476 
198 


61 
707 


746 
640 
380 
589 


332 
1,073 


120 
775 
120 


3,189 
6,380 


660 
187 





18 ,376 
1,995 
48 ,487 


7,519 
2,935 
1,870 
13,403 
1,962 


873 
2,396 


1,796 
1,534 

818 
1,659 


2,876 
4,430 


938 
2,368 
930 


3,881 
316 


2,646 
2,734 





MDH wnnDwWor oO 


Me 


1/ US$1=4.50 bolfvares (selling rate of exchange Source: Estadfsticas del Trabajo 1965, pp. 5-27, 
introduced on January 20, 1964). and Boletin de Estadisticas del Trabajo, 1964, p. 21, 

2/ Average monthly employment in sample of reporting and January-March 1966, p. 6 (Caracas, Ministerio del 
establishments; not total employment. Trabajo, Oficina de Estad{sticas del Trabajo). 














Table 6. Venezuela. Contract Base Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations 
in Seven Manufacturing Industries, June 1965 










































































































Automobile Glass and Chemical Wood pulp Milk 
1964 Selected occupations assembly glass Cement products and Textiles | products 
: products paper products; 
Wage Average monthly base salary (in bolf{vares 1/) 
yrkers 
CHOIR Cc icc ccc kecegesececescs -- -- 1,649 1,925 -- 1,698 2,068 
Accountant....... cr ei 2,042 1,621 1,449 1,666 2,061 1,650 1,826 
18 5435 Draftsman.....-..eeeeeee eecces 1,510 1,286 1,070 990 800 784 1,020 
5 Spe Bookkeeper..........05 Wasasd 1,195 1,231 1,153 1,046 975 1,030 1,046 
8 ,376 Secretary, bilingual......... ; 1,894 -- 1,173 1,392 1,648 -- -- 
1,995 Stenographer.......ceeeeeeenee 1,356 1,272 956 1,411 -- -- 1,165 
18,487 Typist .ccccccceccccccccccccne 955 -- 721 1,036 -- 610 726 
Shipping and receiving clerk.. 1,218 1,335 809 838 714 646 739 
7,519 
2,935 Average daily 2/ base wage (in bolfvares 1/) 
1,870 
3.403 Truck driver..... pcckeneeeeses 33.48 21.70 25.83 28.75 28.67 25.00 24.14 
1,962 Motor vehicle repairman....... 31.79 34.75 33.25 29.83 32.33 -- 29.44 
CHAOS. iv ic Roles ebetegsenwe 40.85 -- -- -- -- -- 44.50 
873 on hE PEEVEPERS Cre Pee 16.87 16.00 -- -- 17.50 -- 17.00 
Mechanic, metal apparatus..... 44.01 31.95 30.75 36.55 30.98 31.38 33.76 
2,396 0 EES, 88 ry -- 48.50 -- 49.00 42.12 52.00 47.13 
BGR BOR 256 sas sinicd egieces ses -- -- 19.60 23.31 20.09 20.00 16.10 
1,796 WGUIGE oss 0.sipniesnso's0 tosis use eae 24.80 34.25 29.70 35.59 32.00 28.82 34.33 
1,534 Assistant......... eee ree -- 16.00 17.33 -- -- 18.33 -- 
818 Electricians... sc cccscecvccces 35.37 36.86 29.80 34.32 38.53 31.32 33.77 
1,659 oe CE ET CEE PPe ee -- 53.33 -- -- -- 52.00 -- 
Helpers. .cccccccccsccceses -- 20.75 19.65 23.00 25.33 17.70 19.33 
2,876 Carpenter.......... ieee bones 31.48 26.58 27.50 25.97 27.62 27.52 25.39 
4,430 Helper. .cceccesedis GG doa 18.83 -- -- -- 19.25 14.87 -- 
Laborer, light work........... 18.09 14.23 16.27 16.09 14.56 15.04 15.55 
938 1/ US$1=4.50 bolfvares (selling rate of exchange). Source: Estadisticas del Trabajo, 1965 (Caracas, 
2,368 2/ Per 8-hour day. Ministerio del Trabajo, Oficina de Estadisticas del 
930 Trabajo), pp. 113-229. 
3,881 
316 
2,646 
2,734 
5-27, 
p.2l, 


rio del 





Table 7. Venezuela. Caracas Cost-of-Living Index, 1960-64 and June of 1964-65 


[1945=100] 





Items priced 








Percentage 1961 £963 1964 1965 


Number weights 





All items.. 87 100.0 166.0 161.3 160.8 161.3 163.1 164.9 1/166.0 





42 43.4 145.5 146.2 142.4 145.9 148.4 151.6 | 1/152.9 
5 23.6 241.2 214.4 229.6 235.6 238.2 238.5 241.0 
5 3.1 103.6 103.6 103.6 103.6 103.6 103.6 103.6 
19 9.5 143.1 139.7 127.8 112.3 111.0 111.7 112.4 


Clothing 
16 20.4 163.3 164.0 164.1 163.4 165.0 165.6 165.7 


Other items 
































1/ The 1965 annual average for all items is 166.4 Source: Revista del Banco Central de Venezuela, 
and for food, 154.2. April-June 1965, p. 148, and Memoria, 1951, pp. 132- 
133 (Caracas, Banco Central de Venezuela). 





Table 8. Venezuela. Families by Level of Monthly Income, December 1962 


Family income and expenditure survey. Percent distribution] 





All Urban areas Rural 


Monthly income (in bolfvares 1/) aeasids areas 4/ 
Major 2/ Minor 3/ 4 








Families: Number (thousands) . 629.2 
Percent 100.0 


ot 





Less than 100 bolfvares 
100-199 bolfvares 
200-299 bolfvares 
300-499 bolfvares 
500-999 bolfvares 
1,000-1,999 bolfvares 
2,000-4,999 bolfvares 
5,000 bolfvares and over 


KF DNDAWWU 
ce ae ee ee 
OWN WOOL OWN 
FWrFOUOVUE 


wWrRUPRE AWW 
FuUuOonNK OW LS 
Average Monthly Family Income and Expenditure, by Area, 1962 

















1/ US$1=3.35 bolfvares at the selling rate of ex- Source: Primera Encuesta Nacional de _ Ingresso_y 
change and 4.54 bolf{vares at the official free market Gastos Familiares en Venezuela, Documento 5, 2d ed., 
rate of exchange. Descripcién de la Encuesta y Resultados Preliminares 

2/ 25,000 inhabitants and more. e Ingresos Gastos Familiares (Caracas, Oficina 

3/ 5,000 to 24,999 inhabitants. Central de Coordinacién y Planificacién de la Pres- 

4/ Fewer than 5,000 inhabitants. idencia de la Repiblic, Direccién General de Estad{s- 
tica y Censos Nacionales, Banco Central de Venezuela, 
y Consejo de Bienestar Rural, 1964), p. 176. 











Venezuela. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 
may not equal totals. 


Table 9. 
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